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PREFACE 

Reminiscences of one's youth, whether in verse 
or prose, are likely to possess at least a faint 
flavor of the elegy. Yet in re-reading these 
verses, the sporadic production of many years, I 
am somewhat surprised to see how perceptible 
that flavor has become. For the Muscatine of 
the early Seventies, as I remember it, was far 
from being elegiac. Life was set to many differ- 
ent tunes, but most of them were cheerful. This 
booklet, however, does not aim to be more than 
a fragmentary expression of one person's mem- 
ories, printed with the hope of giving pleasure to 
those who share them or others like them. 

I hasten to add that the "dialects" in which 
some of the pieces are written, do not pretend to 
be either phonetically exact or locally character- 
istic. They are conventional merely, and as far 
from real life as the characters who are supposed 
to use them. 

The one companion of my boyhood who would 
have been most interested in these lines, has long 
since passed beyond the reach of any words that 
might be written here. As a slight memorial of 
our long companionship, I have included in this 
book some verses written by him, and all the 
more appropriate since they are addressed to 
another friend from Muscatine. 

G. M. W. 

Aldbrhithe, 

M1DIX.B Haddam, Connecticut. 
June igi2. 
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Deep in the fountain's gloom 

The coolest water lies; 

Leaf -hid from casual eyes 
The sweetest flowers will bloom. 

Something the grateful heart 

May teU of what it owes, 

But never can disclose 
The larger, deeper part. 

O Love and Faith and Care 
From whom my life once camel 
I may not write each name 

Nor teU what thanks ye share. 

Be this my secret token, 

O friends, and more than friends! 

Herein your debtor sends 
Such thanks a^ are not spoken. 






THE RETURN 

T is myself that would be goin' now to find 

some old, old friends 
In a cosy town a-standin' where the Mississippi 

bends. 
'T is thirty year an' more agone since I set out 

to roam, 
But I'm honin' now for Muscatine, an' it's there 

I'm goin' home. 

I can see the log-rafts floatin' through the sunny 

afternoons ; 
I can hear the sweeps a-splashin', an' the gay 

lads with their tunes; 
The river's all a-sparkle, an' the Towhead is all 

green, — 
Ah ! Thim was plisant days for me when I lived 

in Muscatine. 

O naught have I forgotten ! How the mills hum 

in y 'r ears ; 
How you hear the kiddies shoutin' in a-swimmin' 

by the piers; 
How a-crashin' through the ice-cakes comes the 

first boat in the spring— 
O naught have I forgotten, an' I'm woild for 

every thing. 
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Tm a-weary of these flat lands that have but 

air 'n' sky. 
'T is O to see the bluffs again that knew me 

when a b'y! 
'T is O to wander back again the long, long road 

between ! 
But I'm goin' where I want to go, — back home 

to Muscatine. 
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TWO MEMORIES 



I 



Two memories abide from childhood days: 

One of the town on tawny bluffs upborne, 

The hill-side town, that fronts the gates of mom 

And climbs along the river. Often strays 

My spirit thither still from the dull maze 

Of care and toil. Where once I walked with 

scorn. 
Boy-like, of scenes familiar, paths outworn, 
Now fancy dwells on dear, remembered ways, — 
Returning as the woodsmen say returns 
Some wilding creature : joying in his strength 
He roamed afield, unmindful where he strayed; 
But when youth's generous fire no longer bums, 
Towards the old home he turns his step at length 
And dies content within his natal glade. 

II 

And one is of the forest: From the shore 
Where the lithe willows clutch the drifting sand. 
To serried hills that range their shaggy band 
It built a faery world of shadow. Sore 
I longed to enter at its magic door; 
Oft wistfully I sought the beckoning strand ; 
But lo! a barrier from the enchanted land. 
The river's hurrying currents onward pour. 
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O City of the Hills ! so dear, so fair, 

Where once I watched those vision -haunted 

heights! 
Not of the past alone that longing seems. 
Far from the highway's heedless dust and glare 
Still seeks my heart some dimly dreamed delights. 
But may not yet attain them — save in dreams! 
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JUNE 

O, Comrade, cease your moaning strain! away 

with dull complaining! 
Leave this groaning over frosty pows, and start 

a cheerier tune, 
ril sing old times together, five-and- thirty snows 

disdaining; 
Wintry weather holds the woodland now; but 

sing our youth, — and June! 

Sing June: and lo! the morning beams across 

the wooded ridges, 
(Without warning comes our dayspring, and it 

fades, alas! how soon!) 
See, again to yonder willows stretch a myriad 

magic bridges,— 
Sun-kissed billows, luring onward. *Tis youth, — 

and mom, — and June ! 

Sing of the stately river, flowing swiftly, ever 
flowing. 

With the quiver of warm breezes all the long, 
long afternoon. 

Sing two happy lads a-roaming (Ah! how end- 
less seemed that going!) 

From Wyoming Hill to Gurley's Point. — O pleas- 
ant days of June! 
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Sing of the white mist lifting, — of the starlight 
faintly beaming; 

Tell of drifting through the splendor of the mild 
midsummer moon. 

Sing the glinting, rippling reaches, with the 
sand-bar, ghostly gleaming; 

Sing the beaches golden-glowing. O the glo- 
rious nights of June! 

Days and nights returning never, and the Friend 

who waits not for me! 
Gone forever! Gone forever! — hear the mocking 

echoes croon. 
Yet from some bright realm Elysian comes this 

radiant fancy o'er me. 
And the vision brings my youth again, and 

home, and Thee, and June. 
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" Can you not ite the red-brick gable wall 1 " 



NUMBER TWO 

Should Observation, whose extensive view 
Surveys mankind from China to Peru, 
Confine her gaze to prospects not so wide 
And search this land of ours from side to side, — 
Still as she ranges, dart her wakeful eye 
Upon each fair-sized town she passes by, — 
One thing she'd find, the much experienced 

dame! 
Always and everywhere about the same, 
Conforming to one universal rule 
In every place alike : the old ward school ! 

Who does not know the type? On every hand 
Arise these gaunt musea of our land. 
Can you not see the red-brick gable wall. 
The foot-worn threshold and the musty hall? 
The small-paned sash that shakes with every 

gust,— 
The blackboard and its circumambient dust, — 
The wood-box with the water bucket near — 
The cast-iron stove that cooked the atmosphere — 
While all be-whittled, pencil-scratched and 

marred. 
Initial on initial scrawled and scarred. 
In rigid rows the desks stood on parade. 
The racks on which our weary bones were laid. 
For such a temple of the Muse I knew. 
When I was young and went to Number Two. 
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Well I remember that far-distant time, 

Up Learning's hill when I began to climb; 

When still my mind was in a childish maze, 

And all the world for me was wrapped in haze. 

Half-seen, half-heard, less than half-understood. 

Alike to me the evil and the good. 

I only knew that I was sent to roam 

From the familiar usages of home. 

A desk was mine, and on the splintery floor 

I toed the crack my father toed before. 

I moved obedient to the new command, 

Learned to obey, though not to understand. 

I was a scholar now and went to school. 

And a new mistress had begun her rule! 

We owned her sovran power to ban or bless; 

But what impelled or stayed it, who could guess? 

Some chance-directed action met her eyes. 

And we were lauded to the very skies ; 

Some equal act turned out a mortal sin 

And brought the sentence: "Georgie must stay 

in!" 
Had you but seen the urchin's quivering face, 
You, too, had thought he felt the deep disgrace. 
But from another source those tear-drops came: 
It was her frown and not a sense of shame. 
And for each dire event that caused him loss 
He had one explanation: "Teacher's cross!" 
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Still I recall how hard we strove to reach 
With fumbling grasp the art she tried to teach. 
W^th anxious look we watched her warning eye, 
Knew when we spelled aright, but knew not 

why. 
Through the First Reader lay the tedious road 
On which we blindly toiled before the goad. 
By slow degrees we learned to tread aright 
The path between the darkness and the light. 
We summoned "Lucy" from her sluggish bed, 
To point her to the singing lark overhead ; 
The busy ant and the industrious bee, — 
Who knew their character as well as we? 
From sound and sense alike we garnered fruits, 
Absorbed the moral practising the mutes! 
But all our weariness was gone at last 
When — ^how or why we knew not — ^we had 

"passed"! 

Slow move the lingering months — that grow to 

years, 
Nor all too swift that cloudy vision clears. 
O purblmd race ! how few are ye who know 
Within the childish heart what currents flow ! 
The fact so clear before your mind that lies, 
What different aspect wears to childish eyes ! 
The nice distinctions, to your sense so just. 
The boy accepts, but only since he must. 
Beneath his surface, smooth to outward show, 
What concepts, weird and crude, will come and 

go. 
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Conform we must; but saving useless strife, 
Hid our amaze and lived our secret life ; 
With codes of laws and customs all our own, 
From boy to boy through ages handed down. 
O rare the parent's love, the teacher's art. 
That penetrates the depths of boyhood's heart! 
They think they know; but could they once 

suspect. 
How pride would fall and confidence be wrecked ! 
We dug up secrets by our elders hidden 
And gloated on them more because forbidden. 
And much grew plain to our young ears and eyes 
That would have filled them with a hot surprise. 
Our well-intentioned effort to be good, 
Alas ! how seldom was it understood ! 
We sinned unconscious: the avenging hand 
Might thwart our will, but did not understand. 
All this — so different now! — was sadly true 
When I was young and went to Number Two. 

Yet if in school hours there was grief and toil, 
The joys of "recess" nothing e'er could spoil. 
No calisthenic "march" our freedom marred; 
But wild as woodland colts we ranged the yard. 
Deep in the clay we stamped each blade of grass 
And spilled our ecstasy from lungs of brass. 
The fence, the steps, the woodshed seethed with 

boys. 
And all the air was rent with noise, noise, noise ! 
Lo! Crack- the- Whip : the wavering line moves 

slow; 
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Then heels o'er head the helpless crackers go. 
Next, Prisoners* Base: no single tongue was 

mute ; 
Each point was carried with a hot dispute. 
Or Cross Tag weaves its breathless, changing 

maze; 
Or Hide and Seek; or tired of all our plays 
We roamed abroad, and wandered at our will 
To the far boundary of Reeder's Hill, — 
To hurry panting back, lest we be late; 
The bell will stop, and then — the bolt of fate ! 
Ah ! dire the doom ! fated next day to miss 
Those fifteen minutes of resounding bliss. 

Not for these joys alone my thanks are due; 
Still greater debt is mine to Number Two. 
Crude as these scenes remained, there still was 

might 
To lead the willing mind that sought the light. 
Here by my wondering eyes were first descried 
Dim glimpses of the great world's power and 

pride. 
Here Learning's earliest treasures were unrolled; 
Romance displayed her store of fairy gold. 
Books were not tasks alone ; on many a page 
The heart of youth could find its heritage. 
Nor always teachers strove in vain to find 
An open path for boyhood's ardent mind. 
Dear, dog-eared Atlas ! through your inky stains 
What outlet to the world a schoolboy gains, 
When Fancy breathes aright her whispering gales 
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And young Imagination sets the sails ! 
The unfamiliar accents of each name 
Added but zest to this delightful game. 
Who would not rove to sunny Malabar, 
Or start a caravan for Khandahar? 
The strait of Bab-el-Mandeb lures me yet 
And Popocatapetl who can e'er forget? 
Still to my inward eye each land must bear 
That tint your well-thumbed pages made it wear. 
There Scotland blue, and England red were seen, 
And Ireland gloried in her coat of green ; 
A yellow waste Sahara spread her sands ; 
Lilac and amber shone the tropic strands ; 
Russia was but a splotch of purple ink, 
And France seemed Frenchier in her frivolous 
pink! 

But if my grateful tongue should seek to tell 
Which of the volumes pleased me passing well, 
O'er-topping all, the one I loved the best, 
McGuffey's name should shine above the rest! 
O rare Fifth Reader! many an hour of joy 
Your storied pages fed a hungry boy. 
Turn but a cover, and what forms arise. 
That fascinated once my eager eyes ! 
Richard the Lion-Heart, — his knightly foe, — 
Rebecca and the imprisoned Ivanhoe, — 
Ah ! what a gallant train you marshal forth 
Recruited from the Wizard of the North. 
Because of you familiar now remains 
The plaintive lilt of Mrs. Heman's strains ; 
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Bombastic Ossian first assailed my ear, 
And Logan's Speech aroused my pity here. 

Old Number Two ! how much to thee I owe, 
After what lapse of years these memories show. 
What though thy choicest gifts were scant and 

crude! 
Not less I give thee filial gratitude. 
Where the dim echoes of the mighty past 
Awoke the slumbering mind to life at last, — 
Where the young soul its earliest wings unfurled 
And saw with wondering eyes the outer world, — 
Ah! what avails how rude the nest and small? 
A loftier perch had brought a heavier fall ! 
Then since from earth have vanished long ago 
Thy battered walls, — since few are they who 

know 
How much of meaning to the youthful sense 
Thy gateless yard, thy gapii^ picket fence. 
The clattering of the old chain pump, conveyed, — 
Then be thy merits in my rhymes displayed ! 
These common couplets, artless, void of style. 
May well recall thy box-like, bricky pile. 
But let old friends whose patience reads them 

through 
Join in the thanks that justly are thy due. 
So hail ! and so farewell ! Old Number Two ! 
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IN OTHER YEARS 

Still, as in other years, he sings, — 
The robin at the close of day, — 

And from the swaying elm-top flings 
To other ears his romidelay. 

And still beyond the western hills 
I know what smiset splendors shine, 

While through my heart the old song thrills: 
Ah me/ haw far — haw far away 
What once — what once — was mine! 
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CHANGES 

How far more brighdy used to shine 

The sun in days of old ! 
The morning air was like new wine 
And stirred by breezes more benign; 

The sunsets were all gold. 
And trees ! how tall they grew and green, 
Long ago, in Muscatine! 

The hills were higher then, I think; 

The river far more wide. 
With brighter pebbles on the brink. 
And agates veined with red and pink. 

And shells soft-iris dyed ; 
And all the creeks ran sparkling clean, 
Long ago, in Muscatine. 

How short the Third Street hill seems now 

Where once we used to slide ! 
And snow! O, could I tell you how 
Through mighty drifts we used to plow 

Piled high and far and wide! 
And yet the cold was not so keen, 
Long ago, in Muscatine. 
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What makes these yards so wondrous small 

Where we were wont to play 
Long afternoons? And where are all 
Those houses that I knew — so tall — 

So stately — ^where are they? 
They had huge gardens, too, between. 
Long ago, in Muscatine. 

How old all fathers used to be! 

How youthful now they seem ! 
And mothers! Ah! we can't agree: 
Ours seem more good and kind, to me ; 

How kind, you cannot dream. 
You never knew the ones I mean, • 
Long ago, in Muscatine. 



In our old street what little boys 

Mere mannildns — ^you see! 
How childish are their games and toys; 
So little fun, such empty noise! 

Where can the brave lads be — 
The limber lads, that once were seen, 
Long ago, in Muscatine? 

Where are the long, long hours of play? 

The friends I loved so well? 
Where is the zest for each new day? 
Ah! life all went a different way; 

Time had a different tale to tell 
(Ere all this change could intervene) 
Long ago, in Muscatine. 
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SALLY 

In that dim, dark antiquity, when shawls were 

worn by girls 
Who tied long worsted "nubias" around their 

combs and curls, — 
A century ago, it seems, when I was still quite 

young,— 
When bliie glass was the freshest fad, and Captain 

Jinks was sung, — 
Each school-day mom a tow-head lad would 

stroll up through the alley. 
And wish that he had spunk enough to walk to 

school with Sally. 

The High School was in Butler's Block, and 

down the Third Street hill 
Past Number Two she used to walk, and reached 

Nevada Mill. 
Then Jim or Sam or Charlie, or some other of 

our set, 
(Their names are read in marble now, but Sallie 

can't forget). 
Would take her books politely and escort her 

past the alley. 
How very hot that lad would grow! He might 

have walked with Sally ! 
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I knew a lot of nice giris then, like Lib and Sue 

and Molly; 
(Are all your Maes or Edythes now, or Carolyns, 

as jolly?) 
I never could quite understand why this poor, 

bashful lad 
Had fixed his young affections on this maiden; 

but he had. 
Others as nice and quite as fair demurely passed 

the alley; 
But, somehow, to his heart no one was quite the 

same as Sally. 



When Sally said her Algebra, 'twas music to hi 



He has loved those "unknown quantities" for 

eight and thirty years. 
When she missed in ''Shells and Corals," how he 

hated Mr. Witter; 
For Sally cried that afternoon, and O, but life 

was bitter! 
And always when the recess came, and the boys 

played in the alley. 
He sat and feigned to read — ^he did — ^but really 

looked at Sally. 
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Then when at twelve o'clock we heard the wel- 

** come Scott House bell, 

How in the desk our books and slates were tum- 
bled all pell-mell ! 

While up the hill and down the street the hungry 
urchins tore, 

Or rode in triumph dinner-wards with . kindly 
Deacon Moore, 

Along the dusty Avenue this tow-head lad would 
dally 

Until the slower girls came out, — and he'd walk 
home with Sally. 

O, Sally is a lady now and seldom thinks of me! 
My hair is white as silver, and the towhead, 

where is he? 
I wonder if she ever dreams of that shy, awkward 

beau 
Who walked with her up Third Street hill so 

many years ago. 
I remember how she boxed my ears for whooping 

from the alley! 
No! I'm her brother \ 'T wasn^t me that was 

so sweet on Sally ! 
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AT LOWE'S RUN 

Silently here from the glen 

The creek glides forth. At its marge. 

The silt of a hundred floods, 

Stretches the glistening bar 

Of wave-worn pebbles, — the dull, 

Glimmering granite and sard. 

Agate blood-veined, and gray 

Star-celled coral, — the spoil 

From some far precipice rived 

In the frozen North, and borne 

Hither in icy arms 

By the crawling glacier streams 

Aeons agone. — It was here. 

Light-hearted lads at our play. 

We found thee, my comrade and I, 

Thou ancient knife-blade of flint. 

Slender and pointed and pale. 

As the last sere leaf by the storm 

Swept from the writhing bough 

Of die willow lashing the wind. 

Meet was the couch for thy rest, 
O child of a vanished age ! 
Of a race that is withered away! 
Meet was the spot; for thou too 
Art the wreckage of time, and still 
To the seeing eye and the heart 
That broods o*er the past, dost reveal 
The sum of a perished life. 
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Nations have blossomed and fallen, 

Long generations have flowed 

Through this hurrying world, and thrones 

Bubbled and fled into air, 

Since thou from the stubborn flint 

Wert shaped by the swarthy hand. 

Supple, sinewy, strong. 

Of the cunning worker in stone. 

In the shade there, hard by the spring, 

He wrought thee, perchance, the while 

Some perilous battle musing, 

A savage and long-cherished feud 

Fought out in the days of his prime; 

Or he dreamed of the bark-roofed hut, 

Desolate now, and the form. 

Long since mouldered to dust. 

Of his coppery, skin-clad mate. 

Hither anon some youth. 
Keen eyed, lithesome, alert. 
For barter came, with a fish 
From the flooded Slough, or the pelt 
Of musquash or white-throated mink 
Trapped in the lily-topped pools 
Of the Burning Island ; and soon 
From the polished jasper and jade 
Spear-blade and arrow-point keen, 
Heads for the axe, and rough 
Wedges chipped from the flint. 
Chose thee to fit his young hand. 
And joyed, lad-like, in his prize. 
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There, where the forests of oak 
Yet purple the autumn hills, 
He bore thee. In his firm grip 
Oft wert thou clasped, as he stole 
Quick-breathing, watchful, intense, 
On the blood-dappled track of a bear 
From his wintry den aroused 
In the rocks, and fierce from the prick 
Of the glancing spear. Thine edge 
Stripped the tough bough of the ash 
And fashioned his bow. It was thou, 
Didst cut from the silvery birch 
Her satin robe, and the bast 
Of the linden, wherewith he might bind 
The gift of his wooing. In all 
Unregarded thou wroughtest his will. 
The slave of his many desires. 

Here in the bend of the hills 
Where the bank widens, — a mead 
Fringed with the jewel-weed now. 
With the cardinal's flame aglow. — 
Thou wert when midnight fires 
Flashed on fierce eyes. By the wind 
Borne o'er the shuddering groves. 
Re-echoed the maniac yells. 
And the death-chant loud of the foe 
Captive and bound and doomed. 
Thou, too, drankest delight 
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With the blood that followed thy stroke 

From the quivering flesh, and the gashed, 

Defiant face of the foe ; 

Till the long agony ceased, 

And thou gluttedst thy rage in his heart. 

Here on the sandy marge 

From his nerveless hand at last 

Thou fellest, when, spent with years, 

Broken, outcast, alone, 

He crept to the spreading pool 

Once more to drink, and died. 

Died: and thou only remain'st 

To witness that life. All his hope. 

All his despair and fears. 

The vague, wild longing of youth. 

The strength of manhood, the vain. 

Bitter wisdom of age, 

His dreams and his deeds and desires, — 

Vanished : thou only art left, 

Thou bit of insensate stone. 

And we, of a later race. 

Who found thee and joyed, and spent 

Our little day of delight 

On the banks of the self-same stream. 

Roving his breezy woods 

And the ferny hill-side, — ^we, too, 

Pass as he passed. Lo, now 

One already has ta'en 
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The darkling trail ; and one 

Walks by the brook-side alone, 

And lingers, ere he, too, depart. 

To fashion this song, as rude. 

As rough-hewn as thou ; yet, like thee, 

A token of life that was lived. 

Of life and of love and desire. 

In days that return no more. 
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CONTENTMENT 

To H. M. 

Omar, who ranged the hills, a message sent 
To one in ward, with fruitless love forspent: 

"Say not, O Friend, that Allah smote thee sore. 
Nor wail that Joy will visit thee no more. 

Not less our feet are galled with gyves, who tire 
When we have climbed the peak of our desire. 

Not less his bread is bitter who has found 
Love's one cure, love; for yet he hath a wound. 

Or sick with hope, or spurred with dull despair, 
We weary Heaven with the self-same prayer. 

That only which we have not known, we would. 
The Son of Wisdom sayeth: Mine is good." 
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THE BUILDER 

O Soul, what tenuous stuff 

Thine art employs ! 
What meager essence is enough 

To re-create thy vanished joys! 
Some trifle stirs thy skill, 

And thou art Builder still. 
A sunrise glory o'er the eastern height — 
The hylas shrilling to the April night — 
A flute-note of the valley-loving bird 

In lonely twilight heard — 
The scent of burgeoning lilacs in the rain — 

And lo! there stands again 
High-piled, inwrought with unforgotten gleams, 

The structure of youth's dreams. 
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A CHALLENGE 

A thousand tongues have sung thy praises, Love 
And myriad hearts have owned thy sovran sway, 
While I, alone of all mankind, may say 
I have no heart, or thou no power to move. 
How oft, how eagerly, IVe longed to prove 
Thy vaunted strength. Then wherefore dost 

delay 
Thy timely coming, God of bloomy May, 
Liege Lord of sighing swain and cooing dove? 

I waft a bold defiance to the skies 
And bid thee, an thou darest, play thy part; 
For thou shalt never have me for thy prize, 
Thou knowest I am proof against thine art. 
Come, cool thy raging in these tranquil eyes. 
Or whet thine arrows on this flinty heart. 

September, 1878. 
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TO FAME 

**Who would not love, if loving he might be 
Changed like Callisto to a star in heaven.'' 

O thou for whom the secret altar fires 
Of countless hearts have burned ! the wild un- 
rest 
Of thy sweet longing kindles in my breast; 

To win thy love my eager soul aspires. 

If ardent hopes, a zeal that never tires, 
Passionate devotion, aid me in my quest, 
rU surely gain my portion with the blest 

To whom thou. Fame, hast granted their desires. 

My youth, my joys, my life, the sacrifice, 
I fain would worship favored at thy shrine. 

Dear Goddess, may the offering thee suffice 
And grant that joy immortal may be mine. 

Their memories to whom thy smile was given 

Flame now above, the changeless lights of heaven. 

November, 1878. 
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TO H. F. S. 

O friend, who singest aye His praise so 9weet 
Who in the street ne'er lifted up His voice 
Nor cried aloud, — ^who biddest the world re- 
joice 

In a Man of Sorrows, and, as 'tis meet, 

With loving heart and ever wandering feet 
Dost prove thy mission from the homeless Lord : 
As thine the riches of His precious word. 

Thine be the sharing of that bliss complete. 

Thee, tuneful herald of earth's banished king, 
His gracious hands with rarest gifts endue. 

How far more grateful thy glad offering 
Than my poor service ! Yet I count it true, 

He holds me mute who gives thee power to sing; 
Who needs thy song, can use my silence too. 

November, 1877. 
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THE PASTOR 

No more we see him climb the western hill 

Beneath the maple shade; 
The trees he cherished so are waving still, 

But whither has he strayed? 

The snowy hair that crowned the noble brow — 

The smile — the eyes so blue — 
The gray, square-folded shawl — ^Ah ! where is now 

The Pastor whom we knew? 

An exile from the far New England shore, 

Here had he chosen to dwell, 
And for the task his Master set, gave o'er 

The scenes he loved so well. 

Our fathers and our grandsires heard his speech 

And saw his smile benign ; 
Full fifty years it was his joy to teach 

The Way he held divine. 

How often in those stiff, old-fashioned pews 

Year in, year out, we heard 
His old, old story of the Glorious News, 

Or Thunders of the Word ! 

And many a heart that held no whit of God 

For base imaginings. 
Before this saintly man with reverence trod 

And glimpsed the higher things. 
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O spirit grandly simple, humbly true, 

So loyal, so serene, 
Since thou hast passed beyond oiu* mortal view 

What service hast thou seen! 

For sure that Power that made thee what thou art 

And sent thee for our needs, 
Will use the mellower mind, the riper heart 

For grander, nobler deeds! 

O, somewhere, past the bounds of time and place, 

Where perfect spirits dwell, 
Thou seest now thy Master face to face, 

And all with thee is well! 
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A PORTRAIT 

Not fair, — as men count beauty when they sing 

Of her for whose fair face a nation died. 
Only with eyes made clear by suffering 

Thy purer loveliness may be descried ; 

From such thy patient features can not hide 
The nobleness that gracious actions bring; 
And hearts less heavy for thy ministering 

Deem thee more fair than all the world beside. 

Not wise, — as wisdom passeth in the schools, 

Nor learned in the gay world's idle lore; 
Unsatisfied to range life's shallow pools. 

Nor scorning all the shelter of the shore, 
No shifting bar thine easy course befools. 

Nor tempts the unknown ocean to explore ; 
Willing to hold straight on by simple rules. 

Knowing thy journey's end, and ask no more. 

Not happy, — as the world knows happiness; 

Nor wealth nor station smoothes thine earthly 
lot. 
Nothing of breath-bom fame dost thou possess. 

And in love's charmed realm thou dwellest not. 

Bare and ungarlanded, a narrow plot 
The Harvest Lord hath given thee to dress; 
Yet there thou hast it in thy power to bless, 

And since His task is done, joy is forgot. 
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EPISTLE TO GEORGE MOORE 

Dear George: I gladly own myself your debtor, 

(Would that as sweet were every debt I owe!) 
For that too short and very pleasant letter 

You sent to me, 'tis now two weeks ago. 

Perhaps to answer I am somewhat slow, 
And of your patience have made sore abuse ; 

But you'll forgive my tardiness, I know. 
As soon as you have heard my fair excuse, — 
Somewhat threadbare, no doubt, but good for 
further use. 

Of course the plea is one of lack of time. — 

'Tis always sweet your friendly thoughts to 
share ; 
But he who would the Mount of Learning climb, 

Must many a cherished privilege forswear. 

Full many a hardship must he cheerful bear. 
And many an hour of loneliness must spend, 

And grapple with that dismal fiend. Despair, 
When one kind message from a faithful friend 
Would from his weary heart the baleful shadows 
send. 

Some work assigned my every hour employs ; 

And know, I write not from no lack of will ; 
But every task neglected for these joys 

With bitterer toil I afterward fulfill. 

E'en for this visit to the sacred Hill, 
There whence the silver springs Pierian 
burst, 
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This hurried drinking from the limpid rill, 
Must I in days hereafter be amerced 
By longer absence thence and so much greater 
thirst. 

If time is money, from my inmost heart 

I echo what a knowing poet says : 
''Would that some sage had taught mankind the 
art 

Of coining useless dollars into days." — 

But then ! what helps it, were a thousand ways 
Of turning wealth to needed minutes known ! 

My shriveled purse a barren depth displays. 
And if extremes can for extremes atone, 
It well might match my hours with duties over- 
grown. 

To prove veracious all that I have said 

rU tell exactly how these days I use, — 
These days so short and far too quickly sped; — 

Perchance it may your idle hour amuse. 

Three happy hours do I that page peruse 
Wherein are told godlike Achilles' wrong; 

How faithless Paris did his host misuse; 
What woes the brave Achaians suffered long; 
That world-read page, Maeonides' high song. 

For nearly three my thoughts made doubly slow 
By task unwelcome, wearily engage 

The tangled, twisted speech of Cicero 
And tiresome reasonings about Old Age. 
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I doubt the thoughts of orator or sage, 
PhUosopher or poet, — ^whoso tries 

To prison what he says in iron cage 
Of words obscure — should not meet honest eyes, 
Or are too weak to stand alone, or else are lies. 

1879. 
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TO ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 

Bt Gborgb Moorb 

To him who can turn from his journal or ledger 
To toss off a sonnet or turn a quatrain, 

As clean-cut and true as the work of an edger 
And sparkling with thought from his full, 
teeming brain, — 

Ay, sparkling with thought that's uplifting and 
aiding. 

And clear as the depths in the eyes of a maid, — 
Not written for sake of one's aptness parading, 

But written for love of the subject essayed, — 

Yes, written for love, for the pleasure and sweet- 
ness 
Of weaving one's thought into metrical form, 
And guiding its growth till in perfect complete- 
ness 
It shines forth in beauty both glowing and 
warm, — 

To him I would bring, on this bright Christmas 
morning, 
A message of mirthful and jolly good cheer; 
And with metrical measures my wishes adorning. 
Sing of Merriest Christmas and Happy New 
Year. 
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TO I. B. RICHMAN 

With a volume of Horaiian echoes. 

When once in Rome long, long ago 
A poet bade his booklet go 
Salute a friend, whose learned page 
The worid would read for many an age, 
He warned it: **See thou choose a time 
Befitting mirth and trifling rhyme, — 
The lamp-lit hour, when red wine flows 
And perfumes drip, when reigns the rose. 
Then even Catos may relent 
And tolerate thy merriment." 
So, Irving, though I'd not aspire 
To Martial's grace and wit and fire. 
To you who play a Pliny's part, — 
Versed in no unlaborious art, 
Nor less than he a faithful friend, — 
It is to you these rhymes I send. 
Would they were not so far below 
His merit to whose hand they go ! 

Some day you'll tire of dates and names. 
Of weighing deeds and sifting blames; 
When you will find your fancy roams 
And will not brook your ordered tomes; 
When John Brown* s memory repels. 
And you care naught for AppenzeUs^ 
Even Rhode Island seems a bore, 
And California charms no more. 
Till such an hour should chance to come 
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I warn these verses to be dumb. 

But then will be the time to look 

At your old schoolmate's frivolous book. 

In easy chair and slippered ease 

Laugh with, or at, such rhymes as these. 

And sure I am you'll stay awake 

To read them through for old sake's sake ! 
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THE USUAL BRAND 

Written for the Annual Meeting of the Alumni of 
the Muscatine High School, June, 1897. 

Dear Friends: 

When I received your invitation 

To write a poem for this joyous feast, 

I telegraphed at once for inspiration, 
Enough to write an epic at the least. 

I sent, of course, directly to the Muses, 
Ordered a carboy of the newest brand. 

You see, no stylish poet ever uses 
The common stock that might be kept on 
hand. 

I always want the latest in Parnassus, 
Some fin-de-sihcle, Aubrey Beardsley style. 

Some dainty blend of vitriol and molasses. 
Lightning, crushed heart, Mephistophelian 
smile. 

Alas ! Alas ! Last evening in my study 
I sat a-dozing, when there came a tap. 

Entered a stripling, lithe and strong and ruddy; 
Wings on his heels he wore, and on his cap. 

Hermes ! I knew him ; though a f ustinella 
Was added to his classic suit of clothes. 
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He looked uncommon like a white umbrella 
From his waist down ; but upward — pas grand 
chose/ 

No winged staff he held; but one small, dingy. 
Old amphora upon his shoulder bore. 

Such as Horatius broached when he felt stingy, 
And tipsy Lyce hiccoughed for some more. 

Breathless he spoke: 

" I come from the immortals 

(I mean the Muses) at their joint request, 
To tell you they have closed their shining portals. 

Abandoned their headquarters like the rest. 

The Turk, the infernal" — 

Here he dropped to Doric; 

Best not translate it all for ears polite. 
He said, in language somewhat metaphoric, 

The Turks had come, the gods had taken flight. 



"Olympus' shining bastions have been taken; 

In fair Pieria camps the bloody Turk. 
Zeus and his court just barely saved their bacon, 

And all but Mars and me are out of work. 

But Helicon — of course it did not follow. 
The Spring Ode business need have had a 
slump. 

The Muses would have w:orked, but Sire Apollo 
Enteuthen exdaunei; he's a chump. 
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Your order came just as the troupe disbanded. 

They bade me bring this token of their care, 
The only thing they saved." 

To me he handed 

The amphora, and vanished in thin air. 

Fresh from Parnassus, from the dear old ladies! 

Bless their kind hearts, I knew they'd under- 
stand. 
Reach me a beaker. — By the Queen of Hades ! ! ! 

What is this stuff? Alumni Poets' Brand/ 1 

Yes, as I live, those shameless jades had sent me 
A pint or so of stale Castalian sap. 

Imagine, if you can, what feelings rent me : 
To write an ode on that old-fashioned tap ! 

rU warrant that old liquor is the very 
Same juice that Jubal drank to fire his blood 

For class-day odes at Shinar Seminary; 
And used by all his tribesmen since the flood. 

Ah ! and I meant to write in novel meter 

A song that would have struck you with amaze ; 

As sweet as Ella Wheeler Wilcox, — yes, far 
sweeter; 
As fresh as Kipling in his freshest lays. 
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But now you understand why I must meet you 
In common meter and in well-worn rhymes; 

Why I can send no fresher thought to greet you 
Than the old wishes used a thousand times. 

Old; but, in truth, what matter? For new graces 
Let anxious poets ceaselessly refine ; 

What song can sooner find the heart's soft places 
Than the familiar strains of Auld Lang Syne? 

Old and well-worn ; but memory fondly gazes 
Down the dim vista to the days of yore. 

And welcomes all the consecrated phrases 
Spoken and sung and echoed long before. 

Old things are best; and though the fancy wander 
On her light wing to earth's remotest ends, 

For any fair device that she can ponder. 
Who would exchange the Bless you of old 
friends? 

Then touched by many a tender recollection, 
Tlife old-time welcome I would fain repeat, — 

Friends, Classmates, Comrades, Kinsmen in 
aflfection 
For the dear Mother in whose home you meet. 
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Brave Alma Mater! Naught her progress hin- 
ders; 

Straight on she fares as dauntless as of yore ; 
And Phoenix-like she rises from her cinders, 

Statelier, fairer, stronger than before. 

I join my prayers with yours: May heaven 
defend her! 
Send her long life and still more prosperous 
days! 
May children's children's children still attend 
her, 
And gather year by year to sing her praise ! 
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PARTING SONG 

Wriiten for the Class of '83, Muscatine High School, 

O'er sheltered bays, by islands fair, 

Our common course has lain ; 
But now we feel the swelling air 

That bears us to the main. 
This hour, while yet our flawless sails 

Cling idly to the mast, 
Before we tempt the future's gales, 

Is sacred to the past. 

No longer one united band 

We'll brave the tempest-shock; 
Alone each bark must leave the strand. 

And shun the hidden rock. 
The joys, the griefs, the friendly fears. 

The mutual hopes of yore. 
Have vanished with the bye-gone years; 

They were; but are no more. 

Yet sweet to think however wide 

Our parting courses tend, 
The self-same stars our wand'rings guide; 

One port our journey's end. 
Then onward, boldly onward steer. 

Trust to the favoring breeze, 
"Cast to the winds each coward fear. 

And sail with God the seas." 
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DOWN THE SLOUGH 

I've hunted on the San'Moun' some, — 

There's lots o' fun in cranes, 
'N' when the geese have fairly come, 

It isn't me complains. 
It doesn't strike me 's awful slow 

To take a skiff, 'n' pull 
To Lily Pawnd with — So-'n'-so, 

When the moon is good 'n' full. 
But if you'd really like to know 

Jes' what I druther do : 
It's take a Saturday off 'n' go 

A-fishun' down the Slough. 

Yep, swimmun' on the Tow-head's good ; 

Or divin' off the pier; 
'N* a picnic out to Fletcher's Wood 

Can't scarcely come too dear; 
When the river's froze up hard 'n* tight, 

I don't deny it's nice 
To hear your skates, of a frosty night, 

A-clinkun' on the ice. 
But when it's all been said 'n' done. 

Of all I'd like to do, 
I guess there isn't any fun 

Like fishun' down the Slough. 
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You hear the saws at Hershey's mill 

A-dronun' through the air; 
You know you'd ough'-to be there still, 

But somehow you don't care. 
The pesky turtles grab your bait; 

The moss, it snags your line ; 
You get no supper, — home too late, — 

But O! it's mighty fine! 
If ever I can have my pick 

Of all good things to do, 
I'll give 'em all up mighty quick 

For one day down the Slough. 
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SEILER'S PAWND 

Seller's Pawnd? Seller's Pawnd? 

The very name is clean forgot. 
When I ast about it, he yawned, 

'N' said he never seen the spot; 
Guessed it must be out beyond ! 

Why, ding it! part of it's his old lot! 

Many 'n* many a jolly day 

I use- to spend along its banks; 
Fishun' mebbe, or at play 

Riggun' water-wheels 'n* cranks, 
Chasun' ducks, or mixun' clay, 

Throwun' mud-balls, 'n' such pranks. 

There's the school-house standun' yet 

Jest acrost the Avenoo, 
Where us felluhs use-to set, 

'N' wish for reecess, I tell you! 
High ol' times we had, you bet. 

Out by the Pawnd when school was through. 

Best fun was when it was froze, 
When us boys played Crack-the-Whip. 

Chug! chug! chug! *n' roun' she goes! 
Turn her sharp 'n' let 'em zip, 

Bumpun' heads 'n' tearun' clo'es, 
'Crost the Pawnd at a single clip. 
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Right there where that Turn Hall stands, 
Three 'r four girls broke through one spring ; 

Ice was rotten. We joined hands 
'N' tried to snake 'em out: first thing 
We knew we were soakun. — Lands! 
Cold's no word; 'twas just {ree-zingl 

Drownded? — No, siree; not quite. 

But we teased one girl so bad, 
'Cause she grabbed holt Adams White, 

I guess she almost wisht she had. 

'N* he licked ten by Friday night 

For howlun': "0-o-o-h! don't leave me. Ad!" 

I declare, I c'n fairly hear 
Them same boys, 'n' see 'em run; 

'N' Seiler's Pawnd comes back as clear, 
Sparklun' in the April sun, 
Swashun' between the hills.' — O dear! 

Them hills are gone now, every one. 

'N' Seiler's Pawnd's filled up at last. 

Well, p'rhaps it looks better so; 
All this ward was growun' fast, 

'N' didn't have much room to grow. 
No use moanun' about the past; 

Business is business; things must go. 
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'N' it isn't only the pawnds; it's men; 

We, too, are hidden with rubbish, I'm 'fraid. 
Old notions 'n idees smoothed down, 'n' then 

The heart filled up to C'missioner's grade. 
But I wisht I was a boy again, 

'N', somehow, Seller's Pawnd had stayed. 
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IN EXILE 

They a' fine, them bluffs against the sky! 
Like the hills neah Baath, — unly nut so high. 
That smoke on the rivah theah's a bo't, 
And that's a train comin' out the cut 
Across the Island; you caan't see the Slough. 
Take it all in all, it's nut a bad view. 
Yet I miss the sho'ah and — ^well, the fogs. 
And the rocks and the pines and the cranberry 

bogs. 
It's ha'd to say what all I miss; 
But we wouldn't set great sto'ah by this 
Dyown East. 

Yes, this is my ga'den. — I wish you could see 
The way things grow in Maine! De'ah me! 
But I fetch my Transcript out he'ah and read, 
And forget I'm not home. — O, that's no weedl 
That's real bone-set; it doesn't grow he'ah; 
My Idar sent it to me, a ye'ah 
Come next Faast-day; and that sweet-fe'n too. 
Those pesky hens a' scratchin'. Shoo! 
Yes, speckled Plymouth ; but they wunt lay 
'S they use' to up No'th Biddefo'd way, 
Dyown East. 
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Yo'ah Ma's gain' East? I want to know! 
She goln' to Port—? Heh? PiUshurgl Oh! 
That's nut East really; but then, I suppose, 
They call it East he'ah ; and p'raps, if she goes 
So fa' t'wa'ds home, she'll go right through. 
Sakes! but I wish I was goin' too! 
I'd give this rivah twice ovah to see 
A real salt-maa'sh, or a spruce-gum tree! — 
Good-bye. My cough? O, it's nut half so bad 
'S the genuine colds I always had 
Dyown East. 
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BY THE RIVER 

Don't you know what two fingers means? 
Lands! I guess you don't know beans. 
Sneak through the alley 'ithatU any noise 

Dotvn to the Round House 'n' take a dip. 
That's what it meant to us two boys; 

Or else you whistle, to give the tip, 
(At least we use-to, me 'n' Jim) : 
"0 Mother y may I go out to swim?** 

I remember onc't how the Marshall came, 
'N' said we'd ough' to be a-shame' 
To swim right there on Hershey's raft. 

Jim hid our clo'es when we seen him come, 
'N' we swum to the boom, 'n' set 'n' laughed ; 

You bet he was mad, 'n' tore 'round some. 
When both of us felluhs whistled at him : 
"0 Mother, may I go out to swim?** 

Onc't we seen Fatty Loucks go in, — 

He's a Slough-town felluh, 'n' mean as sin, — 

'N' we made him chaw beef, — ^we tied his shirt; — 

'N' he chased us necked clear up to the track; 
Jim got his jacket 'n' pants all dirt, 

'N' I lost my hat; but we das'n't go back; 
So we dressed there, a-singun,' me 'n' Jim: 
"0 Mother, may I go out to swim?** 
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Nope, I don't go in very much no more. 

The mills, they've spoilt the Round-House shore; 

'N', anyway. Maw, she always cries 

When I say I'm a-goin' ; 'cause Jim was drown'd 
On the Tow-head san'bar; 'n' Paw, he tries, 

When I go in, to be somewheres 'round, 
'N' that ain't as much fun, you bet, as Jim, — 
"0 Mother, may I go out to swim?'* 
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''A'CLURKUN' FOR HARBAUGH'' 

A plate of Northern Spies to eat; 
A rocker with a cushioned seat; 
'N' then jes' set, in your sock-feet; 
I call that comfort. 

But M'ria, 
She says, back 'n her home 'n Ohiah, 
When a felluh does that day after day, 
The folks jest give a wink, 'n' say: 

*'He'$ a-clurkun' for Harbaugh.'* 

'T ain't I'm shirkun'; lots o' wusser 
Felluhs then I be works for Musser. 
But now the mill's shut, M'ria '11 fuss her 
Head off worryun'. 

I jest up, 
'N' take my gun 'n' setter pup. 
Or mebbe a line 'n' a hook or two, 
'N' off I put for a day on the Slough, 
''A'Clurkun' for Harbaugh'' 

There's KroU, he stays 'n' hoes his truck; 
Wash Jones gits a job near Keokuk; 
Milt Worts, he goes 'n' tries his luck 
In the cannun' fact'ry. 

''But I don't see 
'S they're better off 'n the long run then me," 
Says I to M'ria; "I druther, for one, 
Jes' take things easy, 'n' have my fun 
^'A'Clurkun' for Harbaugh.'' 
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Who's Harbaugh? Well, she can't rec'lect; 
But when she's mad, she says: "I 'xpect 
He b'longed to the wholly Do-Nothun' sect. 
Like some one I know, — not a mile 
From Muscatine neether." 

I jes' smile 
Till she gits through, 'n' then says I: ''Well 
I guest I'll go down on the levy a spell, 
A'Clurkun' for Harbaugh.'' 
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A WARNING 

Tu ne quaesieris 

Now T'reesy, tote that Awlmunac straight back 

to or man Merricks's. 
Tain't right, — this alius a-tryun' to find a body's 

climactericses. 
I hain't no use fur a Millerite, that's alius sure 

he's gotten his 
Full program for the Jedgment Day, like that 

Lootenant Totten is. 
All poppy-cock! Why will folks let such idiuts 

bamboozle 'em? 
W'y T'reesy, p'raps you'll live to be as old as 

Mrs. Mathusalem! 
But what if Jordan's shinun' shore is loomun' 

right in sight of us? 
Gol-dam it all! le's take what comes; it's go'n- 

to come in spite of us. 
— Le's have some flip; the poker's hot. Jest 

hear that dder sizzulun'! 
Quick, taste the froth! it's sweet tonight; next 

week it'll all be fizzulun'. 
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A MELON SONG 

O gib dis chile dat banjo; you fool niggahs, go 
along. 
You 'spose you know what's good to eat? O 
shucks ! 
Jes' listen while dis darkey sings a water-melon 
song; 
Den gab about bake'-possum 'n' sich trucks. 
Oh! can't you see dem, chilun? 
So sweet 'n' round 'n' green? 
O! I'd give my true-lub's smile, 'n' I'd walk a 
hunderd mile, 
For a water-melon riz in Muscatine. 

Mistah Sun, he keeps a-shinun' till de Islan's hot 
as sin, 
'N' de chickens git so lazy dey won't scratch; 
De tree-toad, he's a-screechun' ; but de darkeys, 
dey all grin, 
'Case de melon, he's a-swellun' in de patch. 
O, dat bressed time's a-comun' ! 
Don't I wisht it was begun! 
When de brownun' ob de silk, shows de co'n is 
past de milk, 
'N' de water-melon's rip'nun' in de sun. 



When he can't swell no longer, O, den de darkeys 
laugh ! 
'N dey pick him — (in the dark part ob de 
moon). 
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'N den dey take 'n' cyarve him — (wid a shingle, 
on de raf') 
O, stop dem lips a-smackin' dere, you coon. 
O, cyarve dat heart out, honey! 
Dat heart so sweet 'n' red ; 

If a speck ob dat juish drips on a drowndM 
darkey's lips, 
He'll come a-traipsun' back from de dead. 

Yes, suh, when I'm in glory 'n' can read my 
title clear. 
You'll hear my wings a-ruslun' down, — ker- 
flap! 
Fo' when de melons ripen in the dog-days ob de 
year, 
I 'low I'll alius help you wid de crap. 
Don'-chew shet dat gate tight, Gabriel ! 
I know you hain't so mean. 
Jes' leabe a little crack; for dis darkey's 
comun' back. 
When de melon crap is ripe in Muscatine. 
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WHEN HARRY ASKS 

When Harry asks, I can't decline 
To brand these mavericks of mine. 
(A las I I know they are but veal!) 
He little recks the pangs I feel 
To see the Critic's smile malign: 

''Ahl Deckel edger he'll say; ''How finer 
Then shiver at some limping line. 
What lies he'll tell, what leers conceal, 
When Harry asks. 

But yet how foolish to repine! 

How oft with borrowed light we shine, 
Our worth imputed, blunders real. 
Our merit that our friends are leal. 

And so with grateful heart I sign. 

When Harry asks. 
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